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PALMER’S PRIZE ESSAY. 


{Continued from the last Number, page 272.] 





CHAPTER III. 


Physical Education. 


Paysicat Education relates to the body. To it belong the proper training 
and strengthening of all its powers, and the avoidance of every thing calcu- 
lated to injure its structure. Nature here is the great preceptress. If 
we only attend to her warnings, we shall seldom go wrong ; and, when we 
neglect them, we are sure of punishment, more or less severe. Our pres- 
ent duty, then, will be chiefly to point out the deviations from Nature’s 
course, while the child is at school. 

The first and most striking error, in physical education, is the unneces- 
sary confinement to which the child is subjected. At the early age, at 
which he first goes to school, nothing can be more painful, nor more perni- 
cious. No one that has observed a child, between the age of three and 
six, can doubt that Nature requires, that he should be almost constantly in 
motion, during his waking hours. At this period, he is all activity, forever 
engaged in some employment, by which he is acquiring knowledge, at the 
same time that he 1s developing and strengthening his physical powers. 
How painful then, how unnatural, must be his situation in school! Pent 
up, for nearly six hours in a day confined to one seat, and that generally a 
very uneasy one, where, notwithstanding, he is forced to sit perfectly still 
and silent, without employment, (for the pretence of study, at that age, is 
truly ridiculous, ) how irksome must be his condition, how prejudicial to his 
health! And what aggravates the evil is, that it is wholly unnecessary. 
For the extended confinement defeats the very purpose for which it is im- 
posed. ‘*The body and mind,” says Sterne, ‘‘ are like a jerkin and its 
lining. If you rumple the one, you rumple the other.” Besides the injury 
to his health, his mind becomes heavy and dull, and his progress, conse- 
quently, is not half what it would be under a more ratiopal course. What 
that course should be, will be pointed out in its proper place. 

The next evil, imperatively calling for a remedy, is the improper loca- 
tion of the schoolhouse. This, from a paltry spirit of niggardliness, is usu- 
ally placed immediately on, nay, sometimes even in, the highway, to the 
constant annoyance of the school, from dust and noise, when it is in a popu- 
lous neighborhood. There is commonly no play-ground. The scholars 
must either use the road for that purpose, to the manifest danger of their 
own lives and limbs, as well as those of passing strangers ; or they must 
trespass on the adjoining property, thus giving rise to disputes and feuds in 
the community, and, among themselves, to a want of respect for the prop- 
erty of others, leading to various injurious results. 

In many places, there is no woodhouse ; or, if there be one, it is too 
small to accommodate the children, during recess, in bad weather. They 
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are consequently confined at such times to the schoolroom, where the 
checked prompting of Nature to play and exercise spends itself in injuring 
and destroying the schoolfurniture. 

The schoolroom is too small, either for convenience, comfort, or health. 
The seats are narrow, and too high for many of the children, so that their 
feet hang dangling, thus adding to their uneasiness, increasing their rest- 
lessness, preventing proper attention to their books, and having, also, a 
direct tendency to produce deformity in the limbs. For, if the seat be nar- 
row, half the thigh, only, rests upon it ; if too high, the feet do not reach 
the floor. Now, most children go first to school while many of their bones 
are still in a forming state, little else but gristle, and when any of the nu- 
merous joints may be easily loosened or distorted. ‘*‘They go almost as 
early as when the Chinese turn their childrens’ feet into the shape of 
horses’ hoofs ; or when some tribes of Indians make their children’s heads 
as square as a joiner’s box. And, at this period of life, the question is, 
whether the seats shall be conformed to the children, or the children de- 
formed to the seats. Let any man try the experiment, and see how long 
he can sit in an upright posture, on a narrow bench or seat, without being 
able to reach the floor with his feet, and, consequently, with the whole 
weight of his feet and the lower part of his limbs acting with the power of a 
lever across the middle of the thigh bones. Yet, to this position, hundreds 
of children are regularly confined, month after month ; and, while con- 
demned to this unnatural posture, Nature inflicts her punishments of insup- 
portable uneasiness and distress on every joint and muscle, if they do sit 
still, and the teacher inflicts his punishments, if they do not. A gentleman, 
extensively known to the citizens of this State, for the benevolence of his 
character, and the candor of his statements, who, for the last twenty years, 
has probably visited more of our common schools, than any other person in 
the State, writes to me as follows : ‘I have no hesitation in repeating what 
I have so often publicly declared, that, from the bad construction of our 
schoolhouses, there is more physical suffering endured by our children in 
them, than by prisoners in our jails and prisons.’’’** There are no con- 
venient places under the desks, for putting away the books and slates. 
The closet for hats and coats is small and inconvenient, or altogether want- 
ing, so that the children acquire disorderly and wasteful habits with their 
clothes, either throwing them, carelessly, on the benches, or heaping them 
on the table, which leads to a scene of tumult and disorder at the close of 
the school. The room is badly ventilated, so that, in cool weather when 
the doors and windows are kept shut, the children are forced to breathe the 
same air over and over, until it has become unfit for respiration, thus lay- 
ing a foundation for debility and disease. 

he lighting of the room, also, frequently becomes a source of serious 
evil. Furnishing too much light is a prominent error in American archi- 
tecture. The eye quickly accommodates itself to a moderate portion, and 
the glare of sunshine is always pernicious. A northern exposure gives a 
steady light, and is therefore always chosen by the painter and the engrav- 
er, who are also careful to avoid cross lights. Children, beginning to 
strain their eyes with small characters, are placed under similar circum- 
stances, and parents would act wisely, if they made for them a similar 
choice. But, if the building will not admit of such an arrangement, by all 
means let there be window-curtains, effectually to exclude the direct rays 
of the sun. 

The building is, generally, badly adapted for retaining the heat in winter. 
When constructed of wood, the underpinning admits the passage of the 
cold air under the floor, and there is no plastering below, to intercept It. 
The feet, consequently, are always cold ; and, where that is the case, there 


* Report of the Secretary of the Board of Education of Massachusetts, on the subject 
of Schoolhouses. 
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can be neither comfort nor health. The window-sashes are sufficiently 
joose to admit air, and, as there is no warm air introduced to supply the 
place of that which is consumed by the fire and carried off by the draught, 
a steady stream of cold air enters by every crevice, laying the foundation 
for incurable pulmonary and bronchial complaints. 

The management of the stove, in winter, is almost always bad. Any one 
that chooses is allowed to fill it ; and, as children have little judgment in 
such matters, and think only of the present moment, it is commonly cram- 
med so full, that those who are near, to escape roasting, are forced to open 
doors, or windows, or both. Matters remain in this state till a chill is felt, 
when another child undertakes to mend the fire, who generally brings about 
pretty much the same result. And thus goes on a regular alternation of 
freezing and roasting, whose consequences it does not require the knowl- 
edge of a physician to foretell. A share of the blame frequently should 
fall on the prudential committee. From a false economy, or want of fore- 
thought, and, sometimes, from want of a woodhouse, the fuel is green, or 
dry, soft wood, and the school have Hobson’s choice, a great fire or none. 
For want of a basin of water on the stove, too, the air becomes unnaturally 
dry and unwholesome, especially where a large fire is constantly kept up. 
Lastly, although the ceiling is low, the stove-pipe is carried the whole 
length of the room, over the heads of the scholars, so as almost literally to 
roast their brains. Who can see the bloodshot eyes of the suffering children, 
without commiseration ¢ 

There is generally, neither mat nor scraper. In muddy weather, quan- 
tities of dirt,—in winter, a great deal of snow,—are necessarily carried 
into the schoolroom on the clothes of the children, thus giving rise to filthy, 
careless habits, in addition to the direct inconvenience. A basin and tow- 
el, one would think, were indispensable, where so many young children 
spend the day ; yet such articles are always among the missing, as plainly 
appears from the situation their books are in. Even a pail and tin drink- 
ing-cup are not always to be found. Lastly, however far off may be the 
spring or well, no pains are taken to furnish the school with water, which 
consequently has frequently to be lugged a considerable distance. 


CHAPTER IV. 
Intellectual Education. 


Having thus noticed some of the most prominent defects in Physical Ed- 
ucation, let us next direct our attention to the culture of the intellect, and 
inquire if there be no defects there. 

It may, perhaps, however, be proper to observe, that our classification 
of the subject into the three branches of Physical, Intellectual, and Moral, 
Education, though extremely convenient, is by no means perfect or unob- 
jectionable. So intimate are the relations of the body and mind, that, as 
has been before observed, no effect of consequence can be produced in 
the one, without corresponding changes appearing in the other. For in- 
stance, it is sufficiently obvious, that the deleterious effects of the alterna- 
tions of heat and cold in our winter schools, and the sufferings of children 
from their painful postures, are not confined to their bodies, but must also 
seriously affect their intellectual education. Again, a cultivated intellect 
is the only sure foundation for a pure morality, which must ever be at a 
low ebb amidst intellectual darkness. And, on the other hand, each reflects 
on, and illuminates the other. For as, in a clear intellect, the happiness, 
arising from religion and a life of virtue, may be distinctly seen and appre- 
ciated ; so, in a mind unclouded by passion, the intellect can have full 
play, and its pleasures are increased in a duplicate ratio. On this account, 
it is sometimes difficult to decide to which class certain subjects belong. 
That of Discipline, for instance, has an important bearing on each of the 
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three classes. The same may be said of the subject of Teacher’s Semin- 
aries. And the amusements of children would be appropriate either to 
Moral or Physical Education. There are few classifications, however, to 
which similar remarks would not apply.* But it by no means follows, that 
they should be abandoned. It is only necessary, that the reader should be 
cautioned that such classifications are merely approximations, not strictly 
correct. The rule we shall adhere to is, that each subject shall be arrang- 
ed under that head to which it appears most closely related. 

Under the head of Intellectual Education, the most prominent object, the 
one, indeed, on which all the others depend, is that of the qualification of 
teachers. Without good teachers, it is vain to look for good schools. And 
how can we have good teachers, unless they have encouragement proper- 
ly to prepare themselves for their arduous and responsible task. In every 
profession but that of teacher, employment can be had during the whole 
year; or, if there be a season when business is regularly at a stand, the 
emoluments are proportionally greater ; or, matters are so arranged, that 
one kind of occupation can be pursued at one season, and another for the 
rest of the year, as in the case of the tanner and shoemaker. In this pro- 
fession, alone, except in the cities and large villages, no one can gain evena 
scanty subsistence. For the plan universally practised, of alternating male 
schools, in winter, and female, in summer, renders it impossible for a teach- 
er to gain a living, unless the wages should, at the very least, be doubled. 
With respect to male teachers, this is comparatively of less importance ; 
as the college vacations are purposely arranged, so as to allow the students 
to attend to the winter schools. But the female teachers are thrown out 
of employment precisely at that season, when it is most difficult to procure 
any other. The unavoidable consequence, then, of this alternating system, 
is, that there is literally no such profession as that of a female teacher. 
The whole business is conducted by raw apprentices, in place of experi- 
enced workmen,—young girls, just grown up, who adopt it, not with any 
view of obtaining thereby a subsistence, but merely for some temporary 
purpose. One, for example, wishes to complete her education at a distant 
boarding-school ; a second wants some article of dress, too costly for her 
parents to furnish ; a third is anxious to procure some musical instrument ; 
a fourth wishes to avoid the necessity of attending to her father’s dairy. 
For objects such as these, school-keeping, for a few months, is the universal 
resource. And this is almost the sole dependence of the whole country, 
for female teachers. But what can be expected from inexperienced, young 
girls, who engage in teaching with views like these ? _Is it not rather sur- 
prising, that they effect so much as they do ? 

Nor is this the sole evil attending the alternating system. It does not 
merely exclude from the profession all who have not other means of main- 
taining themselves; but, independently of this, it is a ruinous system. For, 
when a teacher opens a school, ‘she is of course totally ignorant of the 
habits, manners, and capacity, of her pupils ; and they understand as little 
of her methods of tuition and discipline. Some time will elapse, before the 
school can work smoothly, before both parties thoroughly understand each 
other. Should she prove unequal to the task, her engagement will still 
generally be completed ; for, as her incompetency probably is not dis- 
covered, before the expiration of half her term, most parents will rather 
submit to the inconvenience a little longer, than give rise to contention In 
the district, by insisting on a change. It is a common saying, ‘‘ Her en- 
gagement will soon be over. We shall soon have a better teacher.” Vain 
expectation! How can we expect a better, when we have only raw, mex- 
perienced, young girls to choose from ? 


* The celebrated botanical classification of Linnwus has the same defect. Several of 
the classes have been entirely abolished by modern botanists ; and, even in those re- 
maining, several plants have been removed from one class to another. 
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But, even supposing the school to be satisfactory, a considerable part of 
each term must be lost in organizing, and getting to understand each other ; 
and, before much progress can be made, the term is at an end, and the 
good teacher must give way to another, differing probably in habits, dis- 

osition, and methods of tuition, and of course, as before, profoundly igno- 

rant of the pupils. Would it be possible, for the best trained teachers, 
with - best system of tuition, to effect much good, under such an arrange- 
ment ¢ 

It appears evident, then, if we really intend our children to receive a 

ood education, that this alternating system must be abandoned, and that 

female teachers, at least, must have permanent schools. Seminaries for 
teachers, alone, can never efiect the object. We must be able to show 
that a maintenance can certainly be derived from the profession, before we 
can expect any properly to prepare for it, and before females in middle 
life, however well prepared, can look towards it as a means of support. 
When we have done this, many years will not elapse, before we shall have 
a large body of competent teachers. 

Let the offiee be established, and a sufficiency of incumbents will not 
long be wanting. A substitute for this alternating system, more economi- 
cal as well as more efficient, will be found in its proper place. 

Seminaries for teachers have been established in various parts of the 
country, sometimes as independent schools, at others, as branches of acad- 
emies or colleges ; but, as yet, the beneficial results have been trifling. 
The proper object of these institutions, it is to be feared, has been too fre- 
quently lost sight of. The plan has commonly been, to extend the knowl- 
edge of the students to the higher branches of learning, rather than to in- 
struct them in the art of teaching, more especially the art of teaching the ele- 
ments of school learning,—reading and arithmetic. ‘To render a seminary 
for teachers really useful, the instructer must go back to numeration and 
the A, B, C,—for it is here that the great deficiency lies.* 

The practical part, also, is wanted in these seminaries. Theory alone 
is not sufficient. A school of children, of from five to ten years of age, at- 
tached to such institutions, is altogether indispensable. Here, also, the 
capacity of children of different ages must be studied, and the teachers 
must make themselves familiarly acquainted with the extent of their vocab- 
ularies. For want of this knowledge, the most serious yet ridiculous 
blunders are committed. 

In a late visit to Philadelphia, I was invited to attend a lecture from a 
teacher of some eminence in that city, before the pupils of the public 
schools. Atthe appointed hour, I found the directors of the schools assem- 
bled, and two or three hundred children of both sexes, apparently between 
the ages of six and ten. The speaker, shortly after, took his place, and, to 
my great surprise and disappointment, delivered a well-written lecture, 
which lasted about three quarters of an hour, on the extent and importance 
of the exact sciences! ! At the commencement of the discourse, the eyes 
of the little auditors were fastened on the speaker with an expression of 
eager expectation and delight. But alas! it would not do. To them, the 
language and subject were alike ‘‘ heathen Greek ;”’ and soon, very soon, 
the attempt to follow the lecturer had to be abandoned in despair. Eager 
expectation was succeeded by listlessness and fatigue, and a most weari- 
some sitting had the poor little souls to endure. 

The effect of such misplaced lectures as these, cannot fail to be highly 
injurious to their auditors. They blunt the intellectual perceptions, give 
rise to habits of dreamy wandering of mind, and are destructive of the val- 
uable faculties of observation and attention, without which, all attempts to 


* The French Minister of Instruction makes the same complaint. He stated officially, 
a few years ago, that ‘‘ very few primary teachers who came from the new Normat 
Schools had learned the secret of good methods, and the principles of rational education. 
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confer a good education are futile. It may be said, that this is an extreme 
case ; and it is to be hoped that it is so ; but still there can be no doubt, 
that there exists among teachers a deplorable ignorance, (or, which amounts 
to the same thing, carelessness, ) as to the extent of the vocabulary and ca- 
pacity of their auditors ;—a remark, by the way, applicable to others, be- 
sides school teachers. This is a subject well worthy the attention of visiters 
and superintendents of Teacher’s Seminaries. 

Discipline is a subject of the first importance in schools. Without sub- 
ordination and good government, no school can make any considerable 
progress. The principal errors, on this head, may be thus enumerated : 

1. Discipline may be too lax, and the efficiency of the school destroyed 
by noise and confusion. Efforts are occasionally made to restrain disorder, 
but these are momentary only, and affairs quickly relapse into their usual 
state. 

2. Discipline may be so strict, as, without intervals of relief, at regular, 
short periods, may prove alike hurtful to the physical and mental powers 
of the pupil. The necessity for relaxation and exercise has been so fully 
shown, as to make it unnecessary, here, to add another word. But, al- 
though unreasonable confinement defeats its object, that is no objection to 
good discipline. Let it be brief in its period, and it cannot be too strict in 
degree. 

3. A still more grievous error, and by far the most common, is a want 
of firmness. The rules are strict, but they are seldom carried into effect ; 
and, when they are, relaxation immediately follows. We have been told 
of a teacher, who frequently relaxed discipline to such a degree, that the 
whole school was in an uproar. Awakened thus from his stupor, he would 
seize his cane, and belabor all round, till order was completely restored. 
This state of quiet, however, would last but a short time. The universal 
silence would soon be broken by a low whispering, which, remaining un- 
noticed, gradually increased in intensity, ending finally in loud talk, 
laughter, and jumping acrcss the benches, which, of course, brought about 
the same round of general whipping, universal silence, &c. This picture 
is probably highly exaggerated ; but there are few, who have not seen 
schools managed, more or less, on the same principles. 

4, Some teachers resort to the rod, even on the most trifling occasion. 
It is always in their hands, and seldom long unemployed. ‘Thus, both 
master and scholar are brutified and debased, the law of love becomes ex- 
tinct in their bosoms, and nothing can produce the slightest effect on the 
pupil, but pure force. 

5. Others have so little command of their temper, as to indulge in habitual 
scolding. They speak harshly to the pupils for the merest trifle, the natural 
consequence of which is, that their reproofs lose all their effect. Such a 
course operates injuriously on the temper, both of teacher and pupil. Frret- 
fulness and irritability pervade the whole school. 

6. The moral sense of the pupil is seldom, if ever, appealed to. Every 
regulation is grounded on mere authority ; no attempt being made to show, 
that nearly all the benefits, flowing from good discipline, result to the indi- 
vidual advantage of the pupil. So far is this occasionally !ost sight of, that 
sometimes the children will learn to regard themselves and teacher as op- 
posites to each other ; as having two distinct interests ; it being their mas- 
ter’s object to lay on restrictions and abridge their liberty, while it is their 
business, by all sorts of means, combination among themselves, conceal- 
ment, trick, falsehood, or open disobedience, to baffle his watchfulness and 
evade his severity. 

7. Finally, there are some teachers, whose manners and habits are es- 
sentially vulgar. These will pinch the ears and pull the hair of their pu- 
pils ; or, still worse, beat them about the head with a book, a cane, or 
whatever happens to be in the hand. Such punishments as these are alto- 
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gether wrong. They are dangerous ; and seldom fail to excite resentment 
in place of contrition, the main, legitimate object of punishment. 


[To be continued.} 
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MEMOIR OF DR. NATHANIEL BOWDITCH. 


{Continued from the last Number, page 277.} 





CHAPTER IV. 
From 1796 to 1797,—aged 23—4. 


Second Voyage.— Visits Lisbon.—Island of Madeira: festival and games there.—An- 
ecdotes of his skill as an accountant.— Doubles Cape of Good Hope.—Albatrosses.— 
Arrival at Manilla.—Extracts from Journal.—Curious boat.— Earthquake.— 
Voyage home. 

After remaining at home about two months, he again sailed in the same ship 
and with Captain Prince. On the twenty-sixth of the following March, they 
got under weigh from Salem harbor ; but, being prevented, by the severity 
of the wind, from getting out of the bay, the anchor was dropped during 
the night, and on the ensuing morning, under fair but strong breezes, our 
hero was again on his way across the wide Atlantic. His course was to- 
wards Lisbon, situated at the mouth of the river Tagus, in Portugal. The 
first part of the voyage was unpleasant, because cloudy and stormy weather 
prevailed most of the time ; but during the latter part, under pleasant and 
mild breezes from the south, the ship rode gayly onwards, and, on the 
morning of April 24th, the sailor discovered the rock of Lisbon, with its 
beautiful and romantic country behind it. Lisbon is the chief city of Por- 
tugal, and presents a very superb appearance from a vessel which is enter- 
ing the harbor. It is the principal commercial place for the kingdom ; 
therefore, its inhabitants are among the richest. In consequence of its 
being the place of residence of the Kings of Portugal, many magnificent 
country-seats, or villas, are seen on all the vine-covered hills of the adja- 
cent country. 

The stay at this city was but short, and the opportunities for visiting the 
interesting places in it, very limited. Mr. Bowditch seems not to have been 
particularly pleased with its appearance. At the time he was there, proba- 
bly much less attention was paid to the cleanliness of the streets, than there 
isnow. But he spent the twenty-eighth and twenty-ninth of April in walking 
about the city, and says, in his Journal, that he ‘‘ found nothing remarka- 
ble.” 

It was at Lisbon that Mr. Bowditch discovered the advantage of having 
learned to speak French, to which I alluded at the close of the second 
Chapter. Though a Portuguese port, the customhouse officers understood 
French, and no one on board but Mr. Bowditch could speak any other than 
the English. The consequence was, that he acted as interpreter, and was, 
of course, of incalculable advantage. This incident made a deep impres- 
sion upon his mind ; and in after-life, when any doubted about gaining any 
knowledge, because, for the time, it seemed useless, he would reply, ‘‘ Oh, 
study every thing, and your learning will, some time, be of service. I once 
said that I would not learn to speak French, because I thought that I 
should never leave my native town; yet, within a few years afterwards, I 
was in a foreign port, and I became sole interpreter, in consequence of my 
ability to speak this language.” 

On the 30th, having taken on board a quantity of wine, they were ready 
again for sea ; but, owing tobad weather, did not sail until the sixth of May, 
when the ship dropped down the river. On the sixth, it was on its way to 
the Island of Madeira, which is a small island, situated about fifty gniles 
west of the Barbary coast, or northern part of Africa. At eleven o’clock, 
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May 15th, the island was discovered ; and, under full sail, the ship swept 
along the shore, until nine in the evening, when they hailed a pilot, who came 
on board from the town of Funchal. Mr. Pintard, the American Consul of 
the place, greeted them very cordially. He spent six days there, taking 
in more wine, for which the country is famous, and sailed from it on Thurs. 
day morning, May 26th, 1796. During this residence at Mr. Pintard’s, he 
saw some feats of horsemanship, about which you may like to hear. They are 
thus described in his Journal: ‘‘ A ring being suspended by a small wire 
about ten feet from the ground, at the entrance of the gate of the public 

arden, a horseman attempted to strike it, and carry it off while upon full 
gallop. If he gained the prize, he was attended by the master of ceremo- 
nies, mounted on a small colt fantastically adorned with ribands, &c., with 
a most deformed mask, who generally gave him a reward fully proportioned 
to the merit of the action,—perhaps a whistle, a small flower, or some little 
image.”’ During the next day, no business was done by the inhabitants, 
but the whole of it was devoted to amusements similar to those of the pre- 
ceding. Again, there were masquerades, and some of the richest men in 
the place joined with the crowd, masked like the people. Others were 
very richly dressed,—like ‘Turks, East Indians, &c. One of them wore a 
head-dress, worth, it was said, forty or fifty thousand dollars.”’ From this 
description, slight as it is, we may see the difference in the customs between 
these inhabitants of Madeira and the Americans. 

Captain Prince relates the following anecdotes, which occurred during 
their residence at Madeira. I shall use Capt. Prince’s words: ‘‘ We were 
consigned, at Madeira, to the house of Pintard, (American Consul,) at 
whose table we dined every day. An American shipmaster, who was at 
Madeira at that time, told Madam Pintard that Mr. Bowditch was a ‘ great 
calculator.’ In order to test the calculating powers of Mr. Bowditch, 
Madam P. stated to him the following question, for solution: A sum of 
money, (which was a legacy to Madam,) had been invested in Ireland a 
certain period of time, (naming it.) ‘The sum and interest were afterwards 
remitted to England, where it had remained for some time longer, and then 
remitted to Madeira. The principal and interest on this money, invested at 
different places and times, were required. Mr. B. laid down his knife and 
fork, remarking, that, being in different statements, or sums and currencies, 
it was a little difficult, but, squeezing the tips of his fingers about two min- 
utes, he answered, ‘eight hundred and forty-three pounds, fourpence, far- 
thing,’ which was the true result. The chief clerk of Pintard’s house (an el- 
derly man, who was present at the table) took from his pocket a long calcula- 
tion made by himself, and declared that Mr. B. was right ; at the same time 
exclaiming, ‘There is not a man in this island that can do it in two hours ; 
if there is, I will suffer death !’ 

‘*T was one day walking with an American shipmaster at Madeira, who, 
in the course of conversation, asked me who that young man (alluding to 
Mr. Bowditch) was. I replied, that he was clerk of the ship under my 
command, and remarked, that he was a great calculator. ‘ Well,’ said the 
gentleman, ‘I can set him a sum that he can’t do.’ I merely answered, 
that I did not believe it. The gentleman then proposed a wager of a din- 
ner to all the American masters in port, that he could set him such a sum. 
The wager was accepted by me, and we repaired to the hotel, where we 
found Mr. B. alone. The gentleman was introduced, and the question sta- 
ted to Mr. Bowditch, with the interrogatory, can you do it? The reply 
was, yes. The great sum, which had puzzled the brains of the gentleman 
and all his friends at home, for a whole winter, was done in a few minutes. 
I remember the sum (as it was called) to have been this: To dig a ditch 
round an acre of land, how deep and how wide must that ditch be, to raise 
the acre of land one foot ? 

** One day, Mr. Bowditch and myself received a visit from a Mr. Murray, 
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a Scotchman, who was at that port, having under his charge a valuable 
cargo of English goods, and who made many inquiries concerning the 
Americans. He asked particularly, what passage we came against the 
northeast monsoon, and remarked, that it was very surprising that the 
Americans should come so far and undertake such difiicult voyages with so 
little knowledge as they possessed of the science of navigation. In reply 
to his remark, I told him, that I had on board twelve men, all of whom were 
as well acquainted with working lunar observations, for all the practical 
urposes of navigation, as Sir Isaac Newton, should he come on earth. 
Mr. M. asked how my crew came by that knowledge. I told him, in the 
same manner that other men came by theirs. He thought it so wonderful, 
that (as he afterwards told me) he went down to the landing place on Sun- 
day, to see my knowing crew come onshore. During all this conversation, 
Mr. Bowditch remained silent, sitting with his slate pencil in his mouth, 
and as modest as a maid. Mr. Kean, a broker, who was also present, ob- 
served to Murray, ‘Sir, if you knew what I know concerning that ship, 
you would not talk quite so fast.” ‘And what do you know ?’ asked Mur- 
ray. ‘I know,’ replied Kean, ‘ that there is more knowledge of naviga- 
tion on board that American ship, (the Astrea,) than there ever was in all 
the ships that ever came into Manilla Bay.’ ”’ 

May 26th, as we have already said, he sailed for India. On July Ist, 
the island of Trinadad hove in sight. ‘They did not stop there, but, keep- 
ing on their course steadily, two days afterwards crossed the ‘l'ropic of 
Capricorn, in the Southern Hemisphere. On the 17th, during the night,— 
it having rained during the day,—the young sailor observed what we rare- 
ly see in this part of the world and on land, but which is not uncommon 
at sea,—a beautiful lunar rainbow. It is caused in the same manner 
as those rainbows which are seen after a summer shower, when the sun is 
just coming forth again in glory, and the clouds, which cause the bow to 
be formed, are passing away afar off in the heavens. But the difference 
between the solar and lunar rainbows, is like that which exists between 
greatness and gentleness. We admire and wonder at the sight of the bow 
of Jehovah in the cloud by day, but we love to look upon the mild and 
peaceful Lunar Iris, because all its tints are so rich, yet delicate. 

August Ist, the Journal says: ‘‘ All the latter part of these twenty-four 
hours fine breezes and pleasant, smooth sea, Ever since crossing the 
Cape, [of Good Hope,| we have seen a great number of Albatrosses,— 
but no fish.’” These birds are the largest of marine birds. They at times 
fly and swim, (for they are web-footed, ) to a great distance from land, living 
upon the fish and other things which may fall in their way. It is said, that 
they frequently look very beautiful, as they come gently rising over the 
waves of the sea; and doubtless they are a very pleasing sight to the 
mariner who has been for many months separated from living things, in the 
wide ocean. 

For some weeks afterwards, the ship met with severe weather, until 
September 7th, when, according to previous expectation, they perceived the 
land of the island of Java; but the day before their arrival at that place, 
a curious phenomenon was observed, the account of which I will copy from 
the Journal. ‘‘ At 7, P. M., the water, as for the two nights past, became 
of a perfect milk color, through the whole extent of the horizon. We 
drew a bucket of it, in order to determine whether there was any thing in 
it, to account for the curious phenomenon. When seen by candlelight, no- 
thing could be observed ; but, when carried into a dark place, it appeared 
full of small bright cylindric substances, of the nature of a jelly, about the 
size of a small wire, and a quarter of an inch long. Some large jellies 
floated on the water at the same time, and looked like long pieces of wood. 
The sky all this time was perfectly clear,—not a cloud to be seen. About 
3, A. M., the water began to take its usual color. Next morning, we exam- 
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ined the water which had appeared so shining in the night, but nothing 
could be discovered in it, although it was viewed in a very dark place. Ip 
the forenoon, the sea appeared somewhat colored, of a greenish hue, but 
some of it being taken up and carried from the light, appeared colorless.” 

The next morning the highlands of the island of Java came in sight, on 
the horizon, at the distance of about twenty miles towards the east. The 
Journal of the passage through the Straits of Sunda is interesting, be- 
cause the greatest care was necessary to keep the ship off from the shoals 
which abound there. Moreover, the current runs at times very swiftly 
here, the Strait being between the large islands of Sumatra and Java. 
On the 9th, this, and strong head winds, caused the captain to cast anchor 
two or three times. Finally, on the 17th, the ship was fairly out of the 
Straits of Sunda and Straits of Banca, having been ten days, during sultry 
weather, toiling, with much danger, amid coral reef and shoals, against 
strong currents. The remainder of the voyage, along by the coast of 
Borneo to the city of Manilla, the capital of the chief of the Philippine 
islands, was more speedy ; and, at six in the morning of Sunday, Oct. 2nd, 
1796, the island of Luzor hove in sight toward the east, about eighteen 
miles ; and that same evening they cast anchor in Manilla Bay,—it being 
a little more than six months since the sailor had left his home in Salem. 

The following are some extracts from his Journal, while in the city. 
Under date of October 4th, he says : ‘* No coffee can be procured here ; the 
Spaniards, not being very fond of it, cultivate the cocoa, instead. The com- 
mon drink of the Natives is sweatmeats and water, which they say is whole- 
some and agreeable. Large quantities of wax are produced here, but it is 
very dear, owing to the vast consumption of it in the churches, of which 
there are a great number in Manilla and its environs. There are a few 
bishops in the island, and one archbishop, whose power is very great. The 
priests are very powerful, every Native wearing the image of the Virgin 
Mary, a cross, or some such thing. No books are allowed to be imported 
here contrary to their religion. ‘The commandant who makes the visit ex- 
amines every vessel, * * * The inhabitants of the city and suburbs are 
very numerous, amounting to nearly three hundred thousand. In the 
Philippines, there are about two or three millions. A great number are 
Chinese ; and in general, they are a well-made people. Their common 
dress is a shirt and trowsers, or jackets and trowsers. The women have 
great numbers of handkerchiefs about them, so as to be entirely covered. 
The Natives are well used by the Spaniards,—the King of Spain, in all his 
public papers, calling them his children.’ From these extracts, you may 
judge of his mode of studying a people when residing with strangers. He 
afterwards speaks of their games, &c. 

The following description of a boat appears on record of October 5th : ‘‘ At 
twelve, set sail for Cavite in one of the passage-boats, which is very incon- 
venient for passengers ; being nearly three hours before arriving at Cavite, 
during which time I was basking in the sun. Their boats and manner of 
sailing are very curious. Having generally light winds, they make their 
mat sails very large, and the boats, made of the bodies of trees, are very 
long and narrow, so that there would be great danger of upsetting, if it 
were not for ‘‘ out-riggers”’ which they have on each side, consisting of two 
bamboos, about eight or ten feet long, whose ends are joined to another 
long bamboo running lengthwise of the boat. The lee one, on a flaw of 
wind, sinks a little in the water, and, being buoyant, keeps the boat from 
upsetting, and, on the weather (that is, towards the wind) ones, the persons 
in the boat are continually going out and in, according to the force of the 
breeze. In a fresh breeze, there will be six or eight at the end of the 
bamboo, there being ropes leading from the top of the mast to different 
parts of the bamboo, to support them as they go. By this means, they keep 
the boat always upright, and make it sail very fast, in a good breeze going 
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ve or six knots.”’ After this, a good account is given of the mode of count- 
ing, used by the Malays. 

‘Nov. 5. About two, P. M., there came on, without any preceding noise, 
a very violent shock of an earthquake. It commenced toward the north, 
and run very nearly in a southerly direction. It continued nearly two 
minutes,—every thing appeared in motion. When it happened, the captain 
and myself were sitting, reading, and we immediately ran out of the house. 
All the Natives were down on their knees, in the middle of the streets, 
praying and crossing themselves. It was the most violent earthquake 
known for a number of years. It threw down a large house about half a 
league from the city, untiled one of their churches, and did considerable 
damage to the houses about the city and its suburbs. Nothing of it was felt 
on board the shipping.”’ 

On Monday, December 12th, having sold their wines and laden their 
vessel with sugar, indigo, pepper, and hides, the party set sail from Manil- 
la, heartily tired with the vices and superstitions of the place. Retracing 
their course through the Straits of Sunda, with much difficulty they regain- 
ed the Indian Ocean, and then, setting full sail, they once more looked to- 
wards home. 

In coming round the Cape of Good Hope, the wind was peculiarly fa- 
vorable. During their passage, several ships were met with, all of whom 
told them of home, and of the beginning of troubles between America and 
France, and England. Finally, at six, A. M., saw Cape Ann towards the 
northwest, and at two, P. M., May 22, 1797, the vessel was riding at an- 
chor in Salem harbor, having been about half round the world, and nearly 


fourteen months from Salem. 
(To be continued.) 





[For the Common School Journal.) 
PENMANSHIP. 


Few branches of instruction, in our Common Schools, are more important 
than penmanship ; and yet few if any are, as a general thing, so imper- 
fectly and unsuccessfully attended to. This inattention, we are persuaded, 
in many cases proceeds from the teacher’s incapacity to instruct in this 
science. Perhaps, indeed, this is its most fruitful source. In order that a 
teacher be prepared to impart instruction in any branch with success, it is 
necessary that he himself should be familiar with his subject. We should 
not expect a man to furnish instruction, in the science of grammar, success- 
fully, unless he had already made himself familiar with its principles. Just 
in proportion to his own knowledge, will be the interest and success with 
which he will engage in imparting instruction to others. The same rule is 
applicable to other branches ;—perhaps with more strictness to writing 
than to any other, inasmuch as this art is acquired by imitation, more than 
any other. The remark has not unfrequently been made, that a teacher, 
who is himself a poor penman, may teach penmanship as advantageously 
as he who is a good penman. Though we have often heard this remark, 
we must confess that to us it savors of absurdity. Asa general thing, we 
believe we may decide respecting a teacher’s ability to impart instruction 
in this branch, from his own skill in the use of the pen. In the first place, 
if he cannot write well, himself, he will not, as a matter of course, manifest 
the interest which the subject demands ; and, in the second place, he can 
afford the pupil no specimen of his own writing worthy of imitation. From 
experience and observation, we are satisfied, that copies written at the top 
of the page, by the instructer, are far preferable to either engraved or writ- 
ten slips, especially if the teacher is able to do this in a style worthy of im- 
itation. We have frequently noticed, that scholars, who have attended a 
particular school for some length of time, have almost invariably acquired 
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the teacher’s style of writing, though, it is true, not to an equal degree 
of perfection. It is a matter of much importance to know the most profit- 
able way of teaching penmanship in our Common Schools. We will state, 
briefly, the course we have latterly adopted in a school of more than Sixty 
writers, under the entire care of one teacher.—Every scholar, of suitable 
age, has been required to spend half an hour or more, every afternoon, in 
writing. Perhaps the early part of the afternoon is preferable, first allow- 
ing time for the excitement produced on the play-ground to subside. We 
take time, aside from the usual school-hours, to examine every book, and 
furnish it with copy and pen. When the hour for writing arrives, we give 
to each pupil his book, and the exercise commences. We then commence 
at one side of the room, and pass around, noticing every writer, correcting 
his position, or doing whatever may be deemed important. We have used 
slips, we have tried various methods, but have been better satisfied with 
the above course than with any other, though it imposes quite a tax upon 
the teacher’s time. We intended to have made a few remarks as to the 
proper age of commencing writing, the use of coarse hand, &c. ; but we 
perceive that it will occupy too much space for the present communication. 
If you deem the above suggestions worthy of a place in the Journal, they 
are at your disposal. 





{For the Common School Journal.] 
EDUCATION. 


NO. III. 


To prevent mistakes, and injustice to ourselves, perhaps we ought to have 
said, before this, that, in what we have written or may write on the cultiva- 
tion of the human powers, we wish not to be considered as making any 
pretensions to be either discoverers of, or pioneers in, the great field into 
which we have entered. Qualifying the young to sustain well all the va- 
ried interests of a civilized community, has so long been a subject of in- 
tense solicitude with all the truly wise and good, that, if they have not 
accomplished what they desired, there is nothing which bears any relation 
to the subject, which they have not examined ;—there is nothing, which 
they have not endeavored to set right. ‘The human powers, sensual and 
spiritual, with all their individual and combined energies ; with all their 
mutual relations ; with all their ability to bring external nature into useful 
subjection ; with all their elevating and purifying social influences ; with 
all their hopes, their fears, and their faith, and with all their successes and 
failures,—have always been open volumes, beneath the eye of the human 
mind, And if they have not been correctly read, there have been many, 
who have studied them thoroughly, who have read and re-read every page 
that could be deciphered ; and who have anxiously striven to discover and 
expunge every error, which man had introduced, and to have them but pure 
manifestations of the will of God. 

Such men have lived, and many such now survive ; nor have the former 
all failed to hand down to us their modes of operation and the results of 
their experience, nor are the latter unwilling that we should profit by all the 
lights which they can give us. For such aids we should be grateful ; and 
such services we should not fail highly to appreciate. But there ever has 
been, and still is, so much of erring humanity, so many indolent and vile, 
as well as misjudging men ; that it is the comparatively few, and not the 
multitude, who have judiciously striven, or are now striving, to bring the 
great human family up to the proper use of all their resources ; to the real 
enjoyment of all that is within and without them ; up, to a well-balanced 
development of all their powers ; to a performance of all their individual 
and social duties ; and therefore, the work has never been but partially ac- 
complished. The majority, however much they may have desired a perfect 
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state of society, have passed through this lower world without contributing 
much in aid of that object. They have either deceived themselves, or sut- 
fered others to deceive them, in regard to what constitutes human duty and 
the highest human happiness ; or they have been wanting in those energies, 
which must be ever active to accomplish the former, or obtain the latter. 
And even in our community, every correctly thinking person,—and the 
number is not small,—must know, that, however much may have been done 
by our fathers,—and they were not negligent, but wise, active, and vigi- 
lant ; that however faithful the present generation may have been to them- 
selves, or the elder portion of it to the younger,—and they deserve great 
praise ; still, that the moral and intellectual field yet has too many waste 
places, too many thorns and briers growing undisturbed upon its surface, 
and too many spots that might be and should be better cultivated. All 
such will acknowledge, that both present and future exertions are and will 
be needed ; that nothing short of judicious, persevering, unremitting ef- 
forts; that nothing short of all our energies, purified, brought out, and 
wisely elevated ,—will fulfil our promises to ourselves or to our fellow-men. 
Nothing short of such efforts will meet the wants of this country in relation 
to the physical, moral, and intellectual training of the young ; will enable 
us to possess, at all times and in all places, a balance-wheel of sufficient 
moral power properly to regulate all our clashing, political machinery, all 
our sectarian feelings, and save us from our insane theories and ultraisms. 
These have grown with our growth and strengthened with our strength, 
and nothing short of a general elevation of mind, and a general purity of 
heart, can prevent them from dangerously disturbing our invaluable insti- 
tutions. ‘The wise are convinced, that intellectual vigor must be obtained, 
and that highly cultivated minds must compose the sun of our system, and 
that all will soon be moral darkness without them. But intellectual bright- 
ness, without pure moral feeling ; without rectitude of principle ; without a 
love of order, of truth, and virtue ; without a love of industrious useful- 
ness ; without the love of God and the love of man ; is but the cold blaze 
which shines upon Mont Blanc, producing neither fruit nor flower. Mor- 
ality is its warmth, is its life-giving power, is its fertilizing principle. The 
only atmosphere, in which the soul can breathe without faintness, without 
disease and death, must be brightly lighted up by well-disciplined minds, 
and be warmed with pure hearts. 

It was our desire to increase the number of such minds and such hearts, 
to add to the sterling worth of the human character in some humble degree ; 
and not any supposed ability to discover new principles, or new truths, 
which led us to this work. In examining the objects which we would im- 
prove, we find, at every period of man’s earthly existence, that two classes 
of influences have done much, and, so far as humanity can see, nearly all, 
to make him what he then was ; and that those influences have been con- 
stantly at work, for good or for evil, from the first dawning of life to the 
moment when we make the inspection. One class of these influences are 
found in the little kingdom within him ; the other, in the great universe 
around him. ‘The first are the gifts of God ; the latter are too often con- 
taminated by human imperfections ; and such is their constant action upon 
each other, that outward errors soon debase the purer gems within. 

On the dignity of what constitutes the inner man, the powers within us, 
we have expressed ourselves at some length, not because such inward 
qualities were not recognised by all, but because we feared that they were 
too often thought to be more alike, in different individuals, than they appear 
to us to be, and more easily moulded to any shape, than conforms to truth. 

We think, that it will not do for the statuary to approach such a quarry 
of marble as makes up human society, with his chisel in one hand and his 
single model in the other, with the intention of making the whole into ima- 
ges, exactly alike. He will find, if he attempts it, that God has been there 
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before him ; that He has breathed upon that marble ; that He has impreg- 
nated it with vitality, has given to it the powers of volition and conscien- 
tiousness ; has given it feeling, and thought, and the ability to reflect and 
judge ; and with such powers, common perhaps to all, has given it propen- 
sities and legitimate biases peculiarly its own. God has so constituted it 
that it will say to the artisan, who should thus attempt to compress it into 
one mould, ‘‘I will be this, and you shall not make me that ; I was clay 
in the hands of my Maker, but now, I have become a living soul, and you 
shall not mar the image of the Deity within me ; you shall not repeal His 
laws ; 1 have an individuality of character given me for the best of pur- 
poses, for the good of the great social family to which I belong, and it shall 
not be taken away.” 

We hear it often said, ‘‘ that habit is a second nature ;”’ but we fear 
that it is too generally a bad substitute for her first promptings, and there- 
fore, we would build habits, at least when it can be conveniently done, on 
Nature, rather than in opposition to her dictates ; we prefer the real to 
the step-mother. A writer of celebrity advises those, who are selecting 
employments for life, to choose from such as are the most profitable, and 
adds, that ‘‘ habit will soon make them the most agreeable ;”’ and the senti- 
ment has been thought sufficiently valuable to make a part of several school 
books. We feel, as though the profitable, in the hands of those who adopt 
it merely because it is so, will be likely very soon to become neither lucra- 
tive nor agreeable ; and that those, who adopt an employment for which 
they have a taste, or in other words, a natural inclination or an ability, will, 
in this community, if it be an innocent one, be very likely to make it both 
pleasant and profitable. Nor can we forbear to say, in this connexion, that, 
in our opinion, this single error of reaching after employments for which 
we are unqualified by Nature, merely because they promise wealth and 
honors, or speciously seem to do so, is the cause of more aching hearts ; 
more property-disappointments ; and more old-age miseries ; than any other 
folly, or perhaps than all others, which begin with no greater sins than 
pride, vanity, and ignorance. We feel as though the proper education of 
children, and, what is of equal importance, the diffusion of correct principles 
among parents, in a country where despotism and those arbitrary distinc- 
tions in society, which have grown out of the abuse of power, are unknown, 
might diminish, and greatly diminish, such evils. 





Beauties or IGNorance.—Among the numerous, odd epistles, which are 
now-a-days honored with a trip in her Majesty’s mails, the following extract 
from one received by a person in this neighborhood, the other day, will at 
once show what trials and inconveniences friends at a distance are subject- 
ed to, by getting letters sent to them from relatives, who are not only bad 
writers, but totally destitute of that essential requisite, good spelling. In 
the present instance, it will be seen, that the want of the letter ‘‘s”’ at the 
end of grandfather, was the innocent cause of all the mental agitation, in- 
convenience and toil, which the parties experienced. A young man, along 
with two of his aunts, from a village in the south, had been working for 
some time past at the peeling of oak, at one of the woods in this vicinity, 
and one day last week he received per post a letter from a relation in the 
south, stating, among other things, that ‘‘ his faither’s stirk had deeid of the 
murill, and his grandfaither of the same decease.” The intimation so 
alarmed them all, and especially the two females, that they could not rest 
satisfied but that their father was actually dead, and accordingly the whole 
trio set off at a distance of twenty-four miles, without scarcely slacking 
breath; and on their arrival, we are glad to say, found the old man in high 
po “or spirits, and busily engaged in his usual avocations.—Perth Constt- 
uttonal. 
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[From the Cincinnati Chronicle.} 


EDUCATION MEETING. 


The meeting, on Friday evening, at the College, was well attended ; that 
is to say, about half as many persons met together as would have attended 
to hear an itinerant singer. ‘The meeting, however, was sufliciently numer- 
ous for business, and comprised a very respectable circle of ladies and 
gentlemen. ‘The object chiefly was, to form a local society, auxiliary to 
the College of Teachers. 

Mr. James H. Perkins introduced the subject with some remarks, and 
moved the adoption of a constitution. 

A discussion ensued, in which Dr. Beecher, Professor Mitchell, Profes- 
sor Stowe, Dr. Atlee, Mr. Vaughan, and Samuel Lewis, Esq., took part. 
Every body urges the importance of education ; and every body agrees to 
the proposition. But in all this, there seems to us quite as much of indiffer- 
ence, in the great body of the community, as any willingness to codperate 
heartily, in an efficient plan of operations. : 

The general result is, that the few whose taste, knowledge, and habits, 
united with a true patriotism, make them willing to labor for society, find, 
in the end, that their service is both unrewarded and unregarded. Systems 
are established, which, in many parts of the country, the people will not 
carry out. 

It is true, that, in all this, something is done ; the foundations are laid ; 
but it is in vain to say, that there is any great zeal for education, when the 
teacher is only half paid, and the ardent friend of learning finds it difficult 
to obtain a hearing. 

To educate the people is, however, a task, in which every one of the 
people must take part : and every one can do something. 

Dr. BeEecuer, one of the debaters, gave a beautiful illustration of this 
idea. He said he had a dream, which, like other dreams, did not wholly 
explain itself, and in which some of the natural objects had the power of 
speech. He was travelling near the sources of the Monongahela, and, in 
passing over a rough country, at every short distance, met a little stream, 
which he could step over; but all of them were going the same way. At 
last, he asked one, where he was going ?—‘‘ Why,” replied the little rill, ‘‘ I 
am going to New Orleans. I heard the people there want a grand canal, a 
thousand miles long, and fifteen hundred feet wide, and I am going to help 
make it.”” ‘* And, pray, what can you do? I can step over you. What 
can youdo?” ‘*I don’t know what I cando ; but I shall be there.” And 
so saying, it hurried on. He came to another, and asked the same question, 
and received the same answer. All were hurrying on, to make the grand 
canal, on which the steam-ships of the West, with their heavy burdens, 
were to be transported. On the heads of the Alleghany, the Scioto, and 
the Mississippi, he found thousands more of little streams, hurried on by 
the same impulses, and which, while he yet spoke to them, passed out of 
sight. None knew what he could do, but all were determined to do some- 
thing. He passed on, till he came to the mighty Mississippi, and there he 
found the canal was made! The noble steam-ships rode proudly on its 
surface, and, as its waters diminished, they were again replenished, to the 
brim, by every mountain-spring and every valley-stream. Thus do the 
little rills make the stream, the stream the river, till the united waters of 
the whole pour on their way, rejoicing, to the glorious ocean. So is man 
to the mass, and the mass to the grand tide of human affairs. Each little 
mortal, weak and weary though he be, can do something, in making up the 
mighty stream of human events, as it rolls on to the ocean of eternity. — 

Undoubtedly, in our republican country, though it is only the mass which 
acts through the laws. it is the individual which moves the mass. If, as 
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party spirit frequently attempts, the individual mind can be subjected to 
the will of an organized mass, then Liberty, in its true and only valuabje 
sense, is lost. ‘There can be no greater despotism, than the despotism of 
the multitude. This is the extreme, towards which we, in this country 
are verging. In the business as well as the theory of education, every 
man has his part to act ; and it is earnestly to be hoped, that, in this mat. 
ter, at least, every thinking being will recollect, that he has something to 
learn, and something to do, and something to be accounted for. 





[For the Common School Journal.]} 
SPELLING. 


Mr. Eprror,—I have frequently seen, in your paper, suggestions, in re- 
gard to the best method of teaching the art of spelling. Perhaps enough 
has already been said on this subject ; nevertheless, as spelling may justly 
be regarded as one of the essentials in an education, its importance should se- 
cure for it a prominent place ina periodical of this kind. I wish to say only 
a few words, and these will be drawn from my own experience, as a teacher, 

In spelling, I have taken this course. After scholars have commenced 
reading, in reading lessons from which they are to spell, let each one, before 
attempting to spell the word, pronounce it distinctly, and then spell without 
pronouncing each syllable. The advantages of this method are these : 
B¥ pronouncing the word, themselves, they will understand exactly what it 
is ; and when they commence the practice of spelling, in writing, they will 
be less liable to make mistakes. If any one will take notice, he will dis- 
cover that, when writing, he never pronounces each syllable, but writes 
the word as if only of one syllable. Hence, when those persons commence 
writing who have been accustomed to pronounce each syllable as they 
spell, they will invariably make mistakes, even upon simple words. The 
reason of this is obvious ; it is something new to them ; they have never 
practised it. Let scholars, however, be taught to spell, without pronounc- 
ing the separate syllables, and this difficulty will be removed. 

One word about reading. In my school I have always taught reading in 
this way : I first read the verse or sentence to the class, and then, (if the 
pupils are young,) let each one in the class read the same ; thus giving an 
opportunity for each to improve upon the reading of others. The class 
should be arranged so that the best readers may read first. The poorer 
ones, in this way, will become familiar with the words, and much of that 
hesitancy, which is always observed in new beginners, will be avoided. It 
will also be a saving in time, which, by a teacher, should be considered a 
very important object. 





Narotron’s house at Longwood is now a barn,—the room he died in, a 
stable ; and where the imperial corpse lay in state, may be seen a machine 
for grinding corn. The walls are covered with multitudinous names. The 
oak he planted now shadows the library. His bath is still in the new house, 
which he never lived to enter. His chess-board is in possession of the of- 
ficers of the 91st, which regiment is stationed on the island. 





War.—‘‘ Seven years’ fighting,” says Jeremy Bentham, “ sets a whole 


kingdom back, in learning and virtue to which they were creeping, it may 
be a whole age.” 
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